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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE author of this Discourse cannot present it to his 
friends without disclaiming all high and boasting preten- 
sion; a statement not indeed interesting to them, but 
perhaps necessary to exonerate himself. The wishes of 
the friends of the unhappy gentleman, whose death is here 
insufficiently improved, have partially induced its publica- 
tion; while perhaps the requests of the preacher’s hearers, 
and perhaps some hope that it might prove beneficial, have 
overcome his objections, and persuaded him to comply. 
He may just add, that it was unwritten previous to delivery; 
that absences from home have greatly’ retarded its trans- 
cription ; that it was sent to the press without any emen- 
dation but what arose from a transient reperusal of a page 
as it was written,—and therefore it is feared that it has‘but 
little propriety of diction or contexture of thought. 
the author has not the vanity to expect that the serm a 
will be read beyond his immediate circle, he is under no 
obligation of apologizing to the public. 


St. James’ Place, Leeds, May 18th, 1815. 
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THEN WHEN LUST HATH CONCEIVED, IT~BRINGETH FORTH 
$IN ; AND SIN, WHEN IT IS FINISHED, BRINGETH 
FORTH DEATH. 


JH OWEVER ingenious and relatively ex- 
=~ pedient the views | entertained on the 
origin of. sin,—their pious supporters can 
never, slight its nature ,or underrate its ten- 
dencies ; for:strange must be the, pertinacity 
that would retain a subtlety at)the expence 
of the harmonies of truth, or to the prejudice 
of virtuous, obligation... If any canon be 
more authoritative than another,as to, our 
choice or rejection’ of , these inyentions _ it 
must relate to that which reduces, the, pride 
of man with the most luminous simplicity, 
. and the most holy effect. Questions of great- 
er interest and moment press upon our minds 
than the dogmas of schools, or the. jargon, of - 
controversy. . The mode of, contagion is un- 
sha 
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important, when compared with the danger 
of the disease; and enquiries into its abstract 
causes must give way to that moral regimen 
which alone may check its progress and ef- 
fectuate its cure. Ifa suspicion of its caus- 
ation with God revolt our purest judgments 
and our sublimest praises—if with some little 
diffidence we demur at the view that would 
refer it to the necessary constitution of the 
creature—we perhaps had_ better conclude 
for ourselves that the introduction of mor. 
evil is too awful for scrutiny, too bold for 
thought. We cannot always follow the mon- 
ster to its birth=-we can never track the 
comet to its centre—we cannot unerringly 
define the appearances of the heavens, or the 
phenomena of earth—and therefore we 1 
honourably abide by these concessions T 
the profoundest problems of moral truth, 
Nor must the evident permission of sin 
be confounded with the gross and unworthy 
ideas of participation or connivance. For 
as far as we know the Deity irrespective of 
his agency—so far as we can glance at’ the 
abstractions of his essence and the secrets of 
his retirement, he must be opposed to it, as 
tending to the subversion of his throne, and 
the seduction of ‘his creatures. Whether a 
positive existence or a mere privation it is 
with him necessarily an object of implacable’ 
aversion, and of awful disgust. To whatever 
is excellent in the divine character it stands 
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opposed, and meets with malignity, whatever 
there is of goodness—with fraud, whatever 
there is of justice—with ignorance, whatever 
there is of wisdum—with deception, what- 
éver there is of truth. - Its effects must be 
co-extensive with its nature, and between 
God and the sinner, there yawns and 
stretches a chasm, that is equi-distant with 
the extremes of the divine complacency, and 
the divine wrath. Personifications however 
rich their depictions and unconstrained their 
latitude :, Analogies however imposing the 
objects of parallel, and the media of com- 
parison can never expose the consequences 
of sin to the extent of fact, or the range of 
demonstration.—All that is infectious in 
disease, and restless in torment, cannot meet 
the maladies that waste the spiritual habit 
and wither the immortal hopes: All that is 
violent in the rage, conceited in the sallies, 
and ghastly in the despair of madness cannot _ 
answer to the perverted faculties and broken 
balance of an eternally conscious mind. And 
its punishments must be too exquisite for the 
most august and vivid images to pourtray:— 
the processes of jurisprudence in the forrna- 
tion of its decision, and infliction of its 
sanction cannot symbolise with the develope- 
ment of our inward character, and the 
adjudgment. of our eternal destiny: and 
though the electric fires, and rarest essences 
of the sky were blown to an ardor beyond 
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the keenest Hame, it could not burn with 
the fury of that indignation which shall 
devour the adversaries. Jehovah’s govern- 
ment will in no wise clear the guilty. All 
its energies have awakened to their punish- 
ment. We read the pristine beauty of 
_ Satan in his degradation, and discover his 
original splendours merely as refracted on 
that outer darkness to which he is consigned. 
‘lhe specimens of retribution collected in the 
scriptures exhibit in a most decisive manner 
that nothing can inter pose between justice 
and sin. The Eternal Mind is moved to its 
cognisance and punishment by spontaneities — 
of nature, as well as necessities of govern- 
ment, and that they are obeyed may be 
evidenced in the expulsion of our first 
parents from paradise; in the violent and re- 
sistless waters of the deluge ; in the fiery flakes 
that consumed the impenitent cities ; in the 
shrieks of the Egyptian matrons; in the 
moody silence of the Assyrian encampment: 
—a climax vain and ineffective unless raised 
by the sufferings, and consummated with th 
heart-blood of the Son of God. Hes 
Nothing can be more congenial with the 
spirit and function of the christian ministry 
than to characterise the nature, and mark 
out the consequences of sin: and perhaps 
‘the remark will not be extravagant if 
I say that the very office pledges him to 
constant labour and exhortation against it. 
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For if he shall test any of the maxims, liti- 
gate any of the principles, condemn any of 
the pursuits. that obtain in the world, he 
must recollect that he resists if not the essence 
of sin yet-its forms and modifications ; and 
when he awakens to the dignity of his cha- 
‘Yacter in the maintenance of the distinctive 
doctrines of the gospel, how can he proceed 
without a specific reference to its nature 
and operation? Human apostacy, although 
not a constituent, is the necessary presump- 
tion of the christian system :—but how shall 
it be enforced but by detecting the preten- 
ces under which it is flattered ? by tracing 
‘the doublings and deviations through which 
it winds, and insinuates’? by denouncing the 
penalties with which its perpetration is con- 
nected, as infallibly as the truth of God? 
The mode of justification is the radical doc- 
trine of religion, and constitutes its very ge- 
nius ; but legality must be rebuked, pride 
must be subdued, objections must be silen- 
ced ; and how shall man be wrought to this 
self-same thing but by the disclosure of our 
guilt, impurity, and wretchedness as sinners 
in the eyes of God ? The divine influence is 
necessary to apply the principles of the gos- 
pel, ere they induce a corresponding impres- 
sion, or cOmmence within us an internal 
economy of piety and hope; but until we 
discern our wants, it is improbable that we 
shall appreciate its importance, or aspire to 
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its donation. And if the result of sacred 
principle in its personal adaption be holiness, 
how necessary that sin should be correctly 
defined to be avoided, that it should be un- 
folded to be abhorred? Need I say that 
the painful recollection of scenes that have 


recently transpired, and which ought not to — 


be agitated but to be improved, suggests a 
particular propriety in the discussion of the 
present theme. BY 6 
. > son 
‘Then when lust hath conceived, &c.” 
From the scope and, connection of which 


apophthegm we learn the progress, the infa- 


tuation, the spontaneousness, and the catas; 
trophe, of a corrupted mind. | ij 

ist. The apostle reminds the twelve tribes 
scattered. abroad, that sin is not of a casual 
and uncertain course, but of itself Prog 2Es- 
SIVE: that its tendencies if not chastised by 
principle, and corrected by salutary restraint, 
are inevitable through a series of crime to 
_ the saddest termination. Acquainted with 
the construction of our nature he knew that 
unholy inclinations are more easily encoura- 
ged than dissuaded, that vicious habits are 
more.easily contracted than renounced. Ap- 
plying such enlightened and, comprehensive 
views to the present subject he cannot trust 
to any thing: human to counteract these de- 
praved biases, and, considers every attempt 
apart from religion ineffective to limit their 
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extent, or circumscribe their operation.. The 
very nature of ‘sin includes: its: punishment ; 
and through that punishment the perpetuity 
of its existence. ‘The proportionate strength 
of appetite must embitter the denial of: its 
gratification: the eagerness of the pursuit must 
aggravate the ‘pang of its disappointment : 
while otherwise, the tissue of an ill«spent 
life weaves itself with the lines ‘of a corres« 
_ pondent doom. Nothing can be more \im- 
portant than such a lesson, not merely in 
reference to the philosophy of character; but 
to the very spirit of morals. «Were it more 
generally allowed and adopted;:it ;might 
form one of the most successful: laws of ‘the 
mind ‘as well as a safeguard ‘of its: piety : 
through whose influence: christian habit 
might expand to the awful of greatness, and 
the attractive of beauty: To know; - will 
here be, to remedy our defect ;:and: when . 
we are weak then shall we be strong. 

-It requires no particular intuition) as. to 
the human economy to conclude, thatsin can- | 
not arise from any detached and solitary. prin- 
ciple, but from the entire concurrence of the 
mind. Itis delusive to exculpate everyaffec: 
tion and power, but that immediately enga- 
ged ; for with every crime there is sucha bye- 
play of counterpart and inferior feeling as to 
involve the individual in wnreserved guilt, 
and to cover his‘ face with unqualified: :con- 
demnation. In the transgression of thedi- 
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vine command, all the “mortal instruments”’ 
are in open insurrection or mean neutrality ; 
the deviation of one power marks the bias’ 
of the intellectual, the impurity of one pro- 
pension bespeaks'the disorders ofthe-moral, 

man. There are those endless reciprocities, 
those necessary connections between the dif- 
ferent powers of our nature, that to) strike a 
spring of action will be known in the rebound 
of the general system, and the vibrations. of 
the extreme and minutest parts. . And. while 
thus it may be considered as the unequivoca 

expression of our nature, it is equally, certain 
in its progress and indefinite in its influence; 
while as with a seminal capacity it multiplies 
itself. in diversified forms, and incalculable 
varieties. When the bent of the mind is:to 
sin, who shall determine. all the possible-de- 
clinations from rectitude by which it may: “be 
still further warped? When. a sin is|com- 
mitted who shall decide the complexien of 
those crimes which may be considered, as \ne- 
cessary to cover the ignominy and repair the 
draw-backs of the past? Parsimony though 
flattered with the semblances of virtue, and) 
the glosses of decorum, will extend itself 
more generally, and root itself more ,perma* — 
nently in the mind until, absorbed «in - the. 

avarice that defaces every trait of excéllence:. 
—over-reaches every principle of probity— 

a curse to the individual. and a scorn to the; 
world. Suspicion haunts the clefts aitd,cons 
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cealments of the character; In its sul- 
len solitude it blackens to the most odious 
jealousies, feeds on the silliest precipi- 
tation and caprice, until as on one cross 
it transfixes society with itself. Dislikes 
superinduced from mere conceit and way- 
ward fancy, soon harden into hatred and 
exasperate into malice ; which, rending the 
sympathies of humanity, prepare it to revel 
in carnage and to wash itself in blood. 
Desire arising from unmeaning gallantries 
and wanton attentions, settles into the liber- 
tinism which abuses the hospitalities of 
friendship, breaks up the peace of families, 
and multiplies its profligacies equally beyond 
reparation and excuse. Cruelty has mani- 
fested itself in the torture of the brute, or in 
tyranny to the inferior; but enlarging its 
scope and confirming its dispositions, it has 
at length delighted in the midnight assassin- 
ation, orthe “deeds that make heaven weep.” 

And tho’ we may not be always able to 
pursue disposition step by step, as it resolves 
into one unbroken gradation; yet we are 
assured that this is real in its parts, and 
entire in its series. And they who are 
acquainted with the transitions of character, 
and the relations of mind, will discover, a 
strict correspondence, between those mental 
principles, which to the million, seem discor- 
dant; and tho’ an interval of years, may 
appear to have given a new shape and 
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conformation, to the character of. one who 
thro’ that space has been absent, from us, 
yet it may have equally-impaired our recol- 
lection of it; and it may be confidently 
questioned, whether the person be. consious 
himself of those alterations, that, are sus- 
pected by others. Those dispositions | that 
disgrace the dotage, have, in. their master — 
principle vitiated the youth, , and marked 
the maturity ;—-and any supposed. contra- 
rieties consist more in appearances than,fact, 
Tho’ different the signs thro’ which the moral 
nature passes; and different the aspects. it 
assumes, as it travels the zodiac of life, yet 
it wheels upon one axis, and sweeps forward 
thro’ one impulse. And thus the very laws 
of the mental ceconomy, give decided ANE 
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liven: cruelty towards those —— ) 
illicit society may be confidently expected 
to ensue : sin will refine on sin, and inig 
serve unto iniquity, until the. ‘unhappy course, 
is broken short by death. _‘‘ Withhold, thy, 
foot from being unshod, and thy throat from, 
thirst ; but thou saidst there is no snopes wa B 
for I have loved strangers, and after, 
will I go.” tit 
All sin,, however modified or eeaigigniyc 
proceeds on the depreciation of the authori- 
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ty of God. The contracted views of the 
divine excellence, ‘the’ mean calculations of 
the divine government, arc the fruitful occa- 
sions of its appearance. And thus. we 
concede a principle that is not only most 
dangerous in itself, but certain of instant 
operation. It is no longer the fluctuating 
passion ‘but the settled sentiment of the 
mind: and when the mind is anxious to 
underrate duties and to palliate their neglect, 
it argues it to be in a very morbid state ;— 
it is ‘an impatience of the yoke and a mur- 
mur at the burden of Christ : a readiness to 
all that is ultimate in guilt when opportuni- 
ties shall allow and facilities be furnished. 
*Such'detraction of the Divine Character 
must necessarily reduce our sentiments on 
the nature and punishment of sin.— Hapless 
was the hour when the individual diminished 
his conceptions of justice, considered Deity 
as‘ a°° father irrespective of him as a 
sovereign, and wished the disrupture of one 
from the other, though terms of correlative 
import and characters of equally moral ‘ad-' 
vantage.' Hapless was the hour when the 
individual began to disparage the essence, 
and to limit the claims of holiness, to lower 
it’ by comparison with human feeling and 
sensible objects, and to equivocate with its 
claims upon the accountable man. Hapless 
was the hour when the individual degraded 
mercy to weak indulgence and frail instinct, 
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forgetting, amid its tenderness, that it is 
august as justice, and awful as purity.— 
These perfections as companion orbs revolve 
around the character, but when once with- 
drawn it swings from its attractions and. drops 
from its poise ; or as a planetary belt they 
encircle it, but when once removed, the 
consistency of its parts and the harmony of © 
its elements are scattered to every casual 
impulse or uncertain influence that may 
arise. When thus impugned, his holiness 
can no more inform of the nature; his justice 
can no more deter from the commision ; his 
mercy can no more melt to the repentance 
of sin.—The hold of principle on the mind 
is consequently relaxed, the venerations of 
Deity have subsided and the “ transgression 
“ of the wicked. saith within my heart that 
‘there is no fear of God before his eyes.” 
A more painful spectacle cannot occur than’ 
that of the man grey in iniquity and decrepit 
in vice; exemplifying at the last stage of his 
mortal existence the characteristic vices of 
preceding ones, hardening himself, as he ap- 
proaches the crises that balance the uncer-, 
tainties of eternity.—“ Strangers have de-| 
voured his strength and he knowethjit not:, 
yea grey hairs are here and there upon him) 
yet he knoweth not.” But we,shall greatly 
mistake if we suppose that the individual 
was always of these vicious tastes and habits. 
Once he appeared in all the ingenuousness 
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of youth and all the interest of superior 
promise. . He has been overheard in guileless 
prayer, -he has been discovered. in attentive 
perusal of scripture, and while a mother has, 
recited the love and.condescension of Beth- 
lehem’s Babe an involuntary tearhas gathered. 
in his eye... Tho’. his.perceptions of truth 
could not be distinct yet were they of con- 
siderable influence as.they animated. his 
devotions, moderated his passions, and glad-. 
dened his days. | But the levity and buoyancy. 
of his temper always gave a dejection to the, 
hopes and a suspence to,the confidences of 
his friends. They could not sometimes avoid 
a suspicion that the unguarded. manners, of 
their charge would, lead to a melancholy 
state.of mind and an equally melancholy 
sequel of conduct.—The time was at hand 
when he was, to,be severed from the embraces 
of his parents, and to quit the comforts. and. 
discipline of his home, The time was) at 
hand when. he was to engage in, the specu- 
lative, enterprizes, and: eager activities, of 
commerce and trade.,, , The farewell was not, 
more, painful, than solemn., from, the, accom-. 
panying ejaculations and advices with which 
it was expressed, As the. Bible was given 
it was . moistened, by,. the, affection which. 
hoped, it.might prove, the youth’s directory; 
and support; jand. when..the. last aspiration: 
ascended. it was. accented by. the hope, that, 

apareatis, petitions might be appropriated 
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bya son’s. The bible was fora time: the 
solace of separation, the amusement of 
leisure, and the rule of secular concern anid 
at intervals he would withdraw to commune 
with the Father of his expanding powers and 
opening days. OV UTS SBC e BABES 
The fancy-sketches or epistolary assurances 
of parental anxiety gave increasing ‘zest’ and 
importance to these pious offices and*to’ their 
regular discharge.—But the haunts ‘of such 
exercises were soon detected by his associ~ 
ates, and of course the taunt was!passed' as 
to their fanaticism and inutility.. “His ju- 
venile temperament did not beat sufficiently 
strong for reproof but yielded’ to’the keen 
tho’ vapid derision.” The functions’ of reli- 
gion were not entirely omitted, but’ when 
rallied on the point he would either evadéjor 
negative the crimination by impious’ bravado 
and unfounded boast.’ The sensés‘of religious’ 
duty tho’ not absolutely extinguished, were, 
as might be expected’ considerably impaired. 
Excuses would sometimes arise for the delay 
of duty which when once postponed found’ 
no “ convenient seasons,” while its procras+! 
tiation eventually led to its deliberate neg 
lect—Still as the solemnities’ of ‘ai sabbath’ 
recurred, his feelings softened beneath sérip~’ 
tural éxpostulation, and’ his memory would’ 
linger on those scenes of domestic instruction’ 
which had elicited a far richer and ‘purer 
state of mind. But the disregard of private’ 
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soon discovered. itself in. the infraction. of 
public duty ; and the sacred hours were now 
prostituted .to. contemptuous ridicule and 
inconsistent.sloth. . The romance became 
the, standard.of ‘his moral. excellence :. he 
could have no idea of honour, but,that. which 
was gained.in theists of the tournament 
or the exploits of chivalry ; he,could have.no 
sentiment of the sober and. rational ,amid 
the mysteries of castles, the ghosts of, chief- 
tains, or the serenade of “ airy sprites.”),,A‘s 
an,experiment he would. try the oath tho’ 
his lips, quivered. as it passed them; until at 
length. he, considered:.it the style of} refine- 
. ment,,and the, passport.to. fashionable, life, 
To ruin innocence was ‘the. next movement 
of his corruption, and he-has been heard to 
boast, amid his companions, of. the seduc- 
tions. he has. multiplied;and the principles he 
has, debauched; The, sublime, morality!-of 
scripture is .contemned and the occasional 
lampoon indicates too unerringly: the: infi- 
delity .to. which he inclines.and that, scorn 
of ; obligation. to; which, he. is, abandoned: 
Every. crime. .dwindles, beneath his; diseased 
vision, loose and general. termsare substituted 
for the inspired. nomenclature, ‘virtue when 
‘vaguely expressed,is resolved into»expedi- 
eney and rendered as a shift’; murder leaves 
a lighter stain, adultery conveys ianless enor+ 
mity, fraud. .admits,of stronger. justification ; 
the claims of;justice loose their grasp,'the 
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complexion of crime varies its’ colour— 
Wasted in every power and taste, his consti- 
tution no longer could allow these excesses ; 
but then his character assumed’ the most 
frightful prominence in the encouragement 
of vice and flagitiousness in others. How 
many a youth has been hardened thro the 
profanity of his speech, the inuendo of his 
remark, the details of his history! How 
instead of an exemplar does he act as the 
curse of his neighbourhood; instead of a tree 
of life which impends with luxuriant fruit and 
distils’ with medicinal virtues,—how his 
character rises as a poison-plant, which kills 
every shrub and corrupts every stream within - 
the circle of its'infection. It was charitably 
supposed on every novel appearance and 
form of his depravity, that it had made its 
last effort and exhausted its very existence. 
—but the height at which it aimed could 
never be calculated, for when one elevation 
seemed to promise a resting place it was 
soon overtopped at painful distances. and 
remove.—As he totters on the brink of t 
grave his sallow face wrinkles disdain to 
every principle of duty, his palsied hand 
clenches defiance to every energy of justice, 
until the scenes of seme? thicken around ~ 
him, and where is he? “ Lust when it 
hath conceived &c.” 

But another view throws considerable 
light on the progressive nature of sin, I. 
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allude to the well-known power of custom. 
Nothing can ever sit loose to the mind; the 
wish settles to the propensity, the thought 
deepens to the sentiment, the action grows 
into the habit. The first effort of the mind 
is always) difficult and painful; -and) an 
unusual course of conduct is seldom. viewed 
but with hesitation and reserve. .'- But when 
once the soul is aroused from its indolence 
and brightened ‘from its rust, its every sub- 
sequent movement is facilitated and smooth- 
ed. | Through the influence of/habit crooked 
things are made straight, and rough places 
plain. If the character throws itself in any 
particular attitude it.is) difficult to. recover 
the! natural posture;; and tho’ the singu- 
larity might arisé merely from an, accidental 
cause, yet itimay require some, lengthened 
-process to rectify. \.'Thro’ the,influence of 
habit,) feeling may; strain it from }its; native 
scope, and the powers of the constitution be 
wrenched from their original sockets. ; When 
the machinery of the ‘mind is first: thrown 
into. action, it. works, thro’ a) roughness, of 
wheel and stubbornness of spring, with jar- 
ring and confounding attrition ;— but, when 
the action! is continued, the, philosophic 
chimera of perpetual motion jis realized and 
confirmed. But when habits. are, formed 
upon evil passions ,and, principles,.it -is) im- 
possible to calculate on} their’; mischievous 
extent. We ro then,to. - igtapples:: not 
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merely with the strength of our depravity, 
but with the disadvantages of a prepared 
barrier and circumvallation. We have then 
to resist, not merely an enemy ‘conscious of 
its injustice, but a commonwealth that relies 
upon its precedents and is regulated ‘by its — 
laws.—Ah! the will is always’ volatile to 
sin, why should we then fan its heats and 
accelerate its impulse?» The mind: always 
gravitates to evil,—why then should we 
multiply its tendency by Pepin 
and bias? Who would add momentum to 
‘an avalanche from the Andes, or wing with 
more cruel speed the bolt that hisses: from 
the secret place of thunder ? st 
The progress.of sin might be easily illus- 
trated from the general tho’ not universal 
circumstance; that the resources of g 
cation inerease with the habitual) - propensi- 
‘ties; that they enlarge in exact ratio with 
the inereasing ‘temptation. What ‘poverty 
has in vain desired, opulence ‘can secure; 
and thus, when the bounties of providence 
are abused, they become our curse rather 
than our blessing !> -O what guilt must that 
man contract, who from'the materials ofan- 
deserved prosperity’ can give his vices a 
bolder head and his example a more perni- 
cious influence! ‘‘ When the wicked spring 
as the grass, and when all the workers of 
iniquity do flourish; it is that they siiait 4 
‘destroyed for ever! vit 
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_ The admission of such habits cannot fail 
to have a most injurious effect upon. the 
mind. ‘They willsoon extinguish the exqui- 
site senses and tender delicacies of consci- 
ence, which we ought at once to regard and 
improve. ‘They must inevitably deaden our 
feelings, sear our consciences, and harden 
our hearts. If we disregard our inward 
monitor, its accents will become weaker 
and weaker, until the whisper is lost in the 
turbulence of passion and the deafening 
whirlwinds of the mind. 
Settle it then in your mind that all sin 
proceeds by beguiling yet rapid step; that 
the lust generates sin, and that sin is con- 
nected by death. The shell may seem as 
harmless, but it contains a substance which 
when matured shall be a serpent by the way, 
an adder ut the path ; that biteth the horse’s 
heel so that his rider falleth backward.” The 
seed appears as trivial, but it contains an or- 
ganized element. that shall evolve itself into 
a tree in which “the birds of the air may 
lodge.” ‘The rill that steals over the sod ap- 
pears as. insignificant, but it shall multiply 
its waters and deepen and extend its chan- 
nels until it mock the man who should say, 
“‘ Here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 
The Scriptures, when they speak of the pro- 
gressive nature of sin, generally attach to it 
ideas of INFATUATION; a similar view is 
presented of it in the text: and a brief de- 
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scription of this characteristic focal 
furnish the second igs ‘of discourse. / 
migrer | 

No representation of the way of sin can be 
more tersely expressed or abundantly empha- 
tic than the familiar one, “ways of darkness :” : 
for they who pursue them neither consider 
the nature of their ee nor the goal of their 
destination. 

The aggregate anc detail of inspired meta- 
phor on this subject carries with it one desig 
to mark the insensibility of the mind to 
loathsomeness of its debasement, to the pie. 
version of its power, and to the terror of its 
fate. If'sleep be a partial suspension of our 
proper consciousness, we must admire the 
illustration it offers of that depravity which 
appropriates every character but the identi- 
cal, and figures every circumstance but the 
real. If death be the termination of “work, 
device, and knowledge,” and if it utterly dis- 
solve those mental associations as well as idle 
extravagances which enliven “the vision of 
the night ;” we must justify the comparison 
instituted betwixt it and that state of mind, 
which admits of no adequate conceptions of 
thought, is capable of no powerful impres- 
sions of virtue, and commands not the springs - 
of that action which alone can be acceptable 
in the sight of God. All such illustrations 


especially bear on the “ deceitfulness of 
sin.” 
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\ It is astonishing to reflect on the: indif- 
ference: and hardihood that are gained by 
incessant indulgences in sin. Jt either in 
potent magic fascinates every power and 
lulls every feeling to dangerous repose ; or 
with the electric stroke of a torpedo benumbs 
the’ senses and energies of the mind. It 
challenges for the individual an exception 
from ‘all that is common to man and contin- 
gent on his crimes ;—it promises peace and 
security beneath the blow of justice-and the 
glare of wrath ;—it throws a delusive colour- 
ing over scenes that, are deepened by’ the 
divine frown and “ palled in the dunnest 
smoke of hell.” Thro’ this attribute of sin 
we’ deny our correspondence 'with the cha- 
racter, and our exposure to the punishments, 
of the wicked: we encourage ourselves on 
every specious pretence with extenuation 
' of our guilt and with hope of our acquittal : 
“we flatter ourselves in our own eyes. until 
our iniquity be found to be hateful.” | 

Of course this fatuity must vary its forms 
according to character and. circumstances, 
but its spell-like influence, however denied, 
is too generally exhibited. These sensual 
intoxications pervade every class, of society 
and every order of man ; and it may be fairly 
questioned whether sin can. exist without 
such » insensibility as its accompaniment ? 
For if men were fully apprised of its nature 
and consequences ; could they revolve \its 
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turpitude and explore those magazines of 
wrath that are pointed against it } they could 
no more survey it with complacency or 
pursue with delight. If they traced. its 
relations to the divine government as well 
as to human nature, we should imagine that 
it must be immediately renounced. It so 
jars our interests, so degrades our nature, 
so embitters our enjoyments, that could we 
but once see its enormity we slfould ever after 
shudder at its recollection and execrate its 
name. But while the nature of sin infa+ 
tuates as to its enormity and punishment, 
it not merely regards the mass but the indivi- 
dual. Thro’ its influence he mistakes, not 
merely the extent of his guilt, but the actual 
form which it assumes in himself. He 
neither knows of those elements of depravity 
that his nature contains, nor the precise chas 
racter that is modified from them. He 
blazons his generous disposition, while others 
lament his avarice; he trumpets his decision, 
while others smile at his caprice; he reckons 
on his self-command, while) others cannot 
but see his licentious violence ;—and_ per- 
haps in a candid avowal of his infirmities 
omits the very passion that gives the cast to 
his universal character, the tone to every 
other disposition! Can the incredulity be 
exceeded? Perhaps it may, when this par- 
tial acquaintance with ourselves is-associated 
with a complaint of this deficiency in others ; 
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as the Grecian sooth-sayer according to 
fabulous story could divine all secrets, and 
recognize all persons, but could. not restore 
his own forfeited sight! « vis, 
» The same infatuation extends to all our 
enquiries into truth, and dims and. contracts 
our perceptions of it. It is a film that over- 
hangs the éyes of our understanding, and in 
consequence of this imperfect medium, every 
object is incorrectly defined and. insipidly 
represented. ‘The native dignity of chris- 
tian doctrines, in its soul-fraught interest and 
its extended reference, is unappreciated ; and 
few of those sublime “improvements: are 
exemplified which its genius challenges, and 
a real acceptance of its principles secures. 
Could pride, obvious even to human sense, 
and revolting even to corrupted sentiment,— 
consist with a justestimate and rigid scrutiny 
of ourselves? Could indifference, too.osten- 
sible to be denied; at all comport with a 
vivid discrimination of that::system which 
identifies itself with the character and adapts 
itself to the necessities of man? -Could 
ingratitude attach itself to a view of the 
intense and awful glories of the Son of God, 
or a strict examination: of those keen:‘and | 
complicated sorrows which broke:the crasis 
of his blood in Gethsemane and . gushed 
down the accursed cross?) Could: a want - 
of forethought ‘be chargeable:on those who 
knew that at any-moment they might. be 
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summoned into untried being, and -be rapt 

into mysteries not lawfulito utter? Could 

insignificance be imputed to agents whose 
every action must tell to their imperishable - 
honour or remediless despair?» Oh!) then 
what must be the deceitfulness of sim) to 
produce such eternal oppositions to all that 
is decorous and probable? Oh! what must 
be its insinuations, to reconcile the man to 
all, that is imjurious to well being, and: all 
that is unworthy of his original destinies? +: 

When enthusiasm then 1s alleged against 
the pious, the charge must more violently 
recoil on. those by whom it was adduced. 
He is the visionary who in his perverted mind 
_ exceeds the sober calculationsof truth, the ge- 
neral courses of fact, the common ritles of ex- 
pectation.. Heis the visionary, who imagines 
himself. singular in character, unique dn se- 
curity, unequalled in importance. . Nor are 
these characteristics too elaborated to assimi- 
late to: the transgressor ; for they are trans- 
fused into every power of fallen’ man. A 
fanatic himself, he declaims against this uni- 
versal, extravagance.as the unhappy maniac 
brands all with insanity to the ere 
his own superior mind !) 

It-will not be difficult with the: ‘Dia wl 
Denmark to “offer counterfeit presentments,” 
with the exception, that instead of contrasts 
they must be portraits of the same folly ;— 
and tho’ they glow not with the mellow tints . 
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and luxuriant combinations of the artist, yet 
they will be faithful to the life. 

When the person moves in scenes of dis- 
sipation what a giddiness enfeebles the mind; 
how incompetent for serious thought or high- 
toned contemplation ; how useless to society 
and lost to himself! Who he really is he 
forgets amid the grotesque appearances and 
laughable caricatura of a moral masque- 
rade; where every method:is employed not 
merely to delude each other, but to absorb 
even the consciousness and identity of the 
individual, in a character not more vapid in 
conception than wanton in vice. In the pur- 
suit of every bubble that is blown, and every 
butterfly that is winged, he is indifferent to 
the permanent interests of his nature, and 
if he thinks at all, vainly infers that his 
self-flatteries shall reverse the sentiments of 
the divine justice, and suspend the blows of 
the divine wrath. If the hazard be against 
him he shall retrieve his fortunes by further 
play: if his powers are shattered by debauch, 
then the midnight riot shall restore them ; if 
bosom-friendships fail, he shall close the 
wound by society most seductive and worth- 
less ; if remorse embitter his happiness, he 
shall aggravate its causes, and having been. 
lacerated by the whips shall heal his stripes 
by the poison of the scorpions: if recol- 
lection trouble him, he shall swell its con- 
tents, louden its clamours, deepen its dam- 
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nation. ‘The sharper or procures, the hec- 
tor or courtezan shall be his companion 
spirits: from the ignominy of the bagnio he ~ 
shall fly to the revels of the tavern: mad 
with the yexations of disappointment, the 
fumes of ebriety, the despair of insolvency, 
again he shall rush to the table of chance: 
the box is raffled, and the die is cast: mark 
the paroxysms of struggling misery and sup- 
pressed laughter: see that idiot stare, the 
vacant suspence, the hurried gait, the abrupt 
departure, and they tell that yonder un- 
recorded turf covers the suicide. Miserable 
votary to fashionable life! What respect 
hast thou left behind thee to build thee a 
sepulchre? What worth didst thou ever ex-. 
emplify to inspire funereal verse? | ‘The child 
cannot play around thy hillock, but it prattles 
thy folly; the pilgrim cannot rest upon thy 
turf, but in pensive mood he abhors thy guilt; 
the traveller, as “* haply some hoary swain” 
recites thy story, shall hurry on as he justifies 
thy doom. . 
Another character is illustrated in the too 
general instances of public delinquency. 
We see the criminal thro’ ingenious contri- 
vances promise himself safety and impunity ; 
while these processes really are the clues to 
the discovery of his guilt, and open a train 
that ferments to his punishment. Adulation, 
when offered by others, and more especially 
when administered to ourselves, so hoodwinks | 
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with prejudice, andso besets with fallacies, 
that every thing as before the chymic power 
and the sorcerer’s wand, wears a new aspect 
and melts into a new combination. That, 
on which the transgressor hesitated for a 
time, he begins at length unreservedly to 
admit; that, which was attended with mis- 
givings and suspicion, is. now committed 
without the least reluctance ; and while his 
dispositions are hardened, his judgments are 
equally beguiled. ‘The measure of iniquity 
no sinner can exceed; the laws of divine 
restraint no rebel can trample down. <“ Be 
sure your sin will find you out.” In vain he 
chides the folly that laid its own snares; 
in vain he curses the thoughtlessness that led 
to its own detection ;—the omniscience of 
Divine providence, and the hand of earthly 


legislation have overtaken him, and he dies 


amid all the painful images and melancholy — 
apparatus of violent and ignominious death. 

Do not then imagine that your own ap- 
prehensions are the exact criteria of your 
guilt; or that your sentiments on that guilt 
at all equal the divine displeasures against 
it. “ Brethren, if” with imperfect views and 
sensual instincts ‘“‘our hearts condemn’ us, 
God is greater than our hearts and knoweth 
all things.” 

We could not exhaust the meaning of the 
text did we not, tho’ of course very briefly, 
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III. To the sponraNeEousNEss of sin, 

It requires no particular acumen to main- 
tain the abstract question, for all that regards 
the freedom of the will must equally argue 
the liberty of the act. But our present en- 
quiry relates to the operation of any contin- 
gent circumstance or inevitable influence on 
the human mind. 

The decrees of God cannot be charged 
with such interference, for they only refer to 
that which is good and holy. ‘The doctrine 
of fatalism must be more inapplicable to such 
an idea, as none have determined its nature, 
nor been able to trace the modes of its effect. 
Our REASONINGs on this subject might be 
in vain to the truth, and impertinent to the 
‘occasion; and therefore we shall endeavour ° 
to pursue rather its practical lessons than its 
naked theory. Nothing can be more com- 
mon than the manner in which human guilt 
is charged upon circumstance, and devolved 
upon accident, rather than on those radical 
causes that are found in the depravity:ef the 
human heart. Man, anxious to exonerate 
himself, would fasten the crimination on 
every thing external, and absolve himself on 
the excuses of example, locality, and temp- 
tation. Far different were the thoughts of 
Paul,—for as he revolved his individual sins 
in their native hues and proper enormity, 
he does not stammer at their origin, for that 
was “sin that dwelleth in him.” Far dif- 
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ferent were the habits of James, who, tho’ he 
witnessed developements of the most pain- 
ful guilt and the most tenacious incredulity, 
acknowledges that a man is tempted when 
he is drawn away of His owN lusts and 
enticed. “'Then when lust hath conceived, it 
bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death.” We imagine that 
they take a flattering rather than a correct 
view of our nature, who consider it as neutral 
‘among the conflicts of passion and the claims 
of interest ; as swayed to its compliances by 
casualty and impulse, more than bias and 
inclination. All impartial estimates must 
notice the readiness ot our nature to err, the 
comparative facility with which any impro- 
per act is executed ; the breadth of that way 
that leadeth to destruction when measured 
with the narrowness of the path which leadeth 
unto life. And so palpable is this case, that 
aman who denies it, must consciously or 
indirectly contravenecthescience of humanity, 
and blind himself to the observations of 
common life. And it is no more consistent 
with the pride than the real state of man- 
hood to suppose it controlled by incidents ; 
to leave it broken by every wave and driven 
by every wind. For as the very energy of 
sin consists in the assumed independence of 
the creature ; so it is at least unworthy of 
this assumption to confess an inferiority to 
every object around it. \ But such is ‘the 
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discrepancy of sin, as to characterise one 
feature with awful intrepidity and to depress 
another with absolute meanness:—to boast 
pre-eminence as to one power, and to sink 
down supinely in the vassalage of all. 

Frequently while example stalks abroad 
in all its bewitching forms and overweening 
influence, the mind will invest it with a kind 
of omnipotence, and in that fancied attribute, 
find an excuse for its assimilation. From 
the social sympathies of our nature we are 
prone to adopt the sentiments and to form 
on the character of others ;— while the imita- 
tion is heightened thro’ the insensible degrees 
by which it is promoted. By such associa- 
tions the mind is not torn but allured from 
its principles, and it is not harpies but 
syrens that ruin it. The most remarkable 
changes thus insinuate into the mind and 
steal upon the attention, while the progress 
is imperceptible, were it not for the result. 
But if our enquiries into this subject are 
abused to extenuate our guilt, it is evident 
that they have not been impartially nor com- 
prehensively conducted. It is evident that 
they have not calculated the reasons which 
confine the resemblance entirely to the 
examples of vice, rather than to the models 
of virtue. Not but that the sinner trembles 
at the august appearances of excellence, and 
feels that goodness is truly awful :—‘ the 
evil bow before the good, and the wicked at 
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the gates of the righteous.” This, however, 
is forced and involuntary admiration, and 
is followed with an important and holy 
consequence.—But when character towers 
conspicuous in depravity, the cant of its pro- 
fanity is extensively repeated, the habits of 
its conduct are immediately contracted, the 
passions of its ceconomy are enthusiasti- 
cally praised ;—while, if it contains the rudi- 
ments of greatness, these rather conspire to 
the effect of its influence;—They give a 
bolder sketch to the portraiture of sin, a 
more imposing attitude to the image of 
jealousy. What then can occasion this 
difference? For it proves that the influence 
of example is not irresistible, either with 
violence as the mountain torrent, or insinu- 
ation as the serpent’s eye, fatal as its venom. 
There must be some bias in our nature to 
that which is depraved, and an indifference 
if not aversion to that which is good. The 
compliances to which we refer are voluntary 
and deliberate ; they arise from all these dis- 
positions of accountable nature and well 
digested design... If the will of man was in 
a holy direction it might easily insulate his 
character, among the varied scenes and se- - 
ductive practices around it, and clothe it 
with an originality beneficial and venerable. 

Oh do not then, my brethren, suppose 
that the prevalence of custom will avail with 
the justice of God. Do not suppose that the 
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uniformity of fashion will justify the acces- 
sion of your names to its votaries or the sub- 
jection of your characters to its laws. Do 
not suppose that, in your fear of virtuous 
singularity, you fritter away your eternal iden- 
tity in the general associated mass. ‘Tho’ found 
with a “ multitude to do evil’ your indi- 
viduality remains as palpable and necessary 
as if you floated unaccompanied on an 
untraversed ocean, or stood in solitary silence, 
the survivor of the human race. 

It is equally in vain to charge our sins on 
any particular situation; to imagine them in- 
cidental to our local sphere or our unhappy 
connections. ‘There are, indeed, some exter- 
nal circumstances that are favourable to 
piety, but they must presuppose and cannot 
confer its existence ; there are others that are 
nutritive of vice, but they only elicit and 
confirm the principle which they could not 
originally produce. We should always recol- 
lect the nature of sin; that it has the springs 
of existence, and the sources of nourishment 
within itself; that it is independent of ex- 
trinsic and casual circumstance ; that it finds 
occasions of developement in the cell of the 
anchorite, as in the walks of social life. And 
it might be proper to recollect, that it is 
improbable that other situations are fully 
known to us ; that we are therefore incom- 
petent to compare their disadvantages with 
the objectionable points inour own. But 
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when we, contemplate the delicate balance 
and nice arrangements of Providence, we 
must conquer all such dissatisfaction. with 
our station, for we shall have reason to 
suppose that this is suited to our character, 
and our character to it.. Your, depravity 
would ,he unchanged if. every thing were 
reversed ; tho’ you trayel all the meridians of 
earth, tho’ you. pursue all the degrees and 
orders of society, you would return the same ; 
your heart would still beat with the same 
depravity; your,miud be warped with the 
same obliquity ; your tastes be diseased with 
the same corruption ;—the, habit of sin is so 
engrained, that the vials of wrath cannot 
cleanse it, the flames of hell cannot burn and 
eat it from the soul... Refer your depravity, 
_ therefore, entirely to yourselves; consider 
yourselves as its exclusive cause; remember 
that. your blood is on your own heads; be 
persuaded that your allusions to outward oc- 
currenees are mere pretexts and evasions.; 
let us solemnly adjure you, that the peril of 
_ these contingencies. is derived from. the de- 
ceitfulness of your own hearts. You perhaps 
occupy a post that admits of fewer corrup- 
tions than any other which you prefer ; you fill 
a-niche in the universal theatregyhose con- 
struction alone js suited for your porgpin " 
and were your ambition and enyy 1 alized 
you would be misplaced.® Piety mayb a 
the most adverse scenes ; woes a deer € 
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It cannot be expected that I should enter 
on the difficult enquiry into the modes and 
extent of Satanic influence; nor attempt its 
reconciliation with the government of God, 
and the critical probation of man. But it 
must be extremely disgusting to thereflecting 
mind to witness the abuse of this doctrine; a 
fact not uncommon in the purest conscience, 
and very frequent in the case of the notorious 
offender. ‘lhis prostitution proceeds on the 
fanatical idea that would predicate a kind of 
omnipotence and omniscience of the devil;— 
therefore suppose that all resistance must be 
impotent and vain. But the influence which 
we believe to be employed, does not break 
over us with this violence and impetuosity,— 
does not dash down every chance of success 
and victory over it:—it is influence which 
strictly accords with the moral agency of - 
man; that, perhaps, can exercise no more 
powerful control than the suggestion of 
any creature, excepting that this influence 
has readier access to the mind, comprises a 
deeper knowledge and experience of the hu- 
man character, and addresses the man so in- 
visibly, that he is not apprized of the design 
nor armed for the danger. We are not igno- 
rant of Satan’s devices, but they could not 
enmask us were not “the devices of our own 
hearts many.” We know that he is the ac- 
cuser of the brethren, but we have furnished 
him with the materials of the charge. We 
know that his designs are malignant, but we 
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might dismount our cannon, might unbed our 
mortars, might dismantle our ramparts, as to 
the siege without, were there not treachery 
within. So true it is that neither example, cir- 
cumstance, nor foreign temptations lave pro- 
duced our degraded and prostrate condition ; 
“we are drawn away of our own lusts and 
enticed.” 


IV. The Carastrorue of Sin. 

There is a double light under which the 
subject may be viewed,—for this fatal termi- 
nation of sin arises equally from necessary 
consequence and primative sanctions; thus 
is it inevitable as well from the nature of 
things as the essential rectitude of God. If 
such an issue be avoided. both the order of 
things must be inverted, and the throne of 
divine legislation abdicated and debased.— 
But it is the form of its consequence and 
punishment that our present enquiries respect: 
“ Lust, when it hath conceived, bringeth forth 
sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
——DEATH !” ; r 

_It would be well for us to remember that 
death is not somuch a destiny of our nature 
as a sentence of the supreme law ; that it is 
the expression of the wrath, and the descent 
of the curse of heaven. This world is the 
monarchy of death, where, with quenchless 
appetite, he sits enthron’d. He is attended 
by the ‘sallow visages; the livid forms; the 
shivering spectres, of disease and woe. The 
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attractions of beauty, and the dignities of 
power; the distinctions of sex, and the 
dations of age; the acquisitions of science, 
and the successes of philosophy ; the radiance 
of the crown, and the elevation of the throne ; 
constitute no pleas of exeeption from his 
dominion, no barriers to his sway. ‘Covsi- 
dering this change upon our nature under 
the prosopopeeia of the apocalypse, shrouds 
form his banners, gasps swell his music, 
sepulchres are his monuments; epitaphs his 
records, battles his. triumphs ; while his 
course presses forward, conquering and to 
conquer ; “ His nameis Death, and hel! fol- 
lows with him.” O! what is this world 
but the great charnel-house of the dead, but 
the awful cenietry of the dust of our fathers? 
The very arts assist their sepulture ; heraldry 
emblazons their hatechments, pamting pre- 
serves their’ memory, poetry inscribes their 
elegy, music chants their deeds, statuary 
models their resemblances and constructs 
their. tombs.’ "The professions, the” least’ 
conscious of this principle, tacitly aeknow- 
ledge it,~and find their necessity and facili- 
ties, bednase this world is a field of blood, ’ 
because it is a place of ‘sculls | Death "is 
universal, because this is the extent’ of sin’ 
and therefore every instance of its oceurrerice’ 
accredits the testimony of the text. But to 
some it has a more decided reference than to" 
others. How severely true is it of the’ de- 
bauchee, who, by the injuriowsness of his 
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habits, and the’ profligacy of’ his exeesses, 
wastes every energy of character, every en- 
joyment of virtue, until a ‘dart strikes thro’ 
his liver and smites him imto the grave. 
How severely true is it of the criminal, who, 
in the horrors of public execution, “ lives not 
out half his days.” 

“When death is spoken of in connection 
with sin, we are always reminded, that there 
is a moral death which affects the soul. It 
regards the perversion of our powers, and the 
defilement of our instincts ; it supposés that 
the ‘lineaments of the divme image’ are 
effaced, that the sensitive touches of a holy 
conscience are withered away; that the 
exquisite refinements of an imimortal nature’ 
are roughened ;—that the moral man-is m+ 
sensible to all that is: pute, inactive in all 
that is obligatory, sunk into’ all that is de- 
grading, banished from all the sowrces of 
excellence, dignity, and happiness. 

You have cursorily surveyed ge and 
spiritual death ; * two woes are al eady past, 
behold a third woe'cometh quickly.” Ponder 
seriously eternal death.’ hink of despair 
unrelieved' bya single hope; of sorrow unmi- 
tigated by a single solace; think of the 
mind tortured’ by rémorse ‘on account of its 
wilfulcobstinacy and crwel ingratitude; think 
of this’ doom as'secured’ benéath’ the seal of 
God, ‘and the rivet of eternity ; and-so far as’ 
your thoughts are distinct, you will'form some’ 
conception of this ultimate consequéne¢e and! 
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punishment, of sin. How will the viper of 
remorse prey upon their vitals never to be — 
shaken into the flame! How shall the 
eterna] tear course down their cheek never to 
be dried! How shall the sigh heave from 
the bosom never to be interrupted! How 
shall the fire rage within them never to be 
quenched! ‘They scek for death, but can- 
not find it; they desire to die but, death 
flees from them.” | dai 
Never does it become us either to feel 
or express sanguine hopes of the safety of 
those who devote merely the remnant of am 
ill-spent life to religious discipline and devo- 
tional exercises. ‘There is so much fear of 
hypocrisy or self-deception, that confident 
assertions betray an ignorance of human 
character, as well as have a very demoralizing 
effect upon human conduct. You may per- 
haps witness in the ensuing narrative some 
expressions and circumstances, which perhaps 
neither the delicacy of the task, the inex- 
perience of the preacher, nor the ingenuous- 
ness of the detail,, will excuse,—yet, I hope, | 
you will not see any determined opinion or. 
obstinate conclusion on, the part of the, 
minister ; and nothing (I may add) of profane 
enthusiasm, or jubilant triumphs on the part 
of his charge.. The possrpiLity of repen- 
tance and pardon, few will dispute ; a calcu- 
lation of chances, or a balance of probabili- 
ties, neither enter my creed, nor embarrass 
my instructions. saa 
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My connection with the unhappy Mr. 
Blackburn, in whom, from local circum- 
stances, as well as general sympathy, many 
have been deeply interested, originated in 
the request of his friends, and was continued 
through the importunity of himself. Far 
from your minister was the desire of inter- 
ference with the regular instruction of the 
Ordinary ; but acting on the common prin- 
ciple, that as every one may avail himself 
of that legal authority, and medical advice 
which appear most feasible and enlightened, 
so it would be cruel to negative the selection 
of that religious discipline which to a crimi- 
minal may seem at once most faithful and 
consolitory. The charge of bigotry, would 
be too absurd to answer; and he indeed 
must be a devotee to the cause of dissent or 
conformity, who would push so trivial a 
controversy in the dungeon, and on the scaf- 
fold—To make a Christian, I would compass 
sea and land; to make a proselyte, I would 
_ not travel a rood. 

I had visited the prisoner previous to his 
trial, when the propriety of his demeanor 
fixed my attention, as the nature of his com- 
mitment excited my pity. Circumstances 
that arose from the messages of his friends, 
the impossibility of private conversation, 
and the usual listlessness of the mind to that 
- which is good, until every earthly hope is 
precluded, induced me to wave the intro- 
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duction of religious topic, 1 howeyers« 
reserved it to “the time when hs m igh b 
naturally expected. to exerta_ weightiex 
influence, and to lead to more’ effective results. 
It was on Wednesday the, ie aaa 
of March, that I paid this. pan ouan: my 
visit, after the verdict of his country 
been pronounced. , On, that day the sentence 
of death was passed, and , the .general con- 
vulsion it produced. in him was terr cand 
avin aoa I, with, many, Piles 


as it was bas to Rees a. pm 
audience, my discourse was not.so : 
as I could have wished. Of course I enquired 
into the nature of his feelings and. the s 

ef his mind. He replied in a manner, 
indicated despair. _He seemed to view it 
self as an apostate, who. having declined 
from the ways of religion had been given.up 
to the infatuations of folly and the delu 

of vice, I enquired into those habits. al 
cultivated in reference to his present situa; 
tion, when he gave me satisfactory pee : 
that he was diligent. in the perusal of t 
scriptures and in prayer to God, | bare 
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ns he was, ae indifferent as fa a 
clemency, were +h oe 
assured, of future happiness, He, indeed 
nema so, filled. with , sel PHONES nat 
Ljdid, not insist.on his guilt so. much 
should: gtheryyise,, for abe ee was iPad 
ere the Jesson was,applie ay) also add, 
that! these; iconfessions, ae: rig echoes to my 
remarks, but. in the spontaneous sen- 
timents.of his mu 
bod found some ayeta difficulty of , access to 
cell, aga IDSA On ace baat of some 
tenets.on, ecclesiastical Palityn igh it is my 
peer ah hold.: and when. b left him, 
was: positively. assured, tat on no: account 
must my visit be Tenewed. But on applica; 
tion, to, the Crown J udge, I received permis- 
sion ina mosticandid and handsome Manner ; 
and. through, that I was aut orized, as spiri- 
tual attendant on the. PHsOneEn PARE, the 
‘short gemainder of.his life. 

My next yisit.was on, the., eianine day, 
but much. of its time. was. consumed. 1 ? 
most, ; affecting, interview,— a, scene so dis- 
‘reasiagithat it akonce, unapned his Minis- 
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ter, and greatly harrassed and disturbed’ 
himself. ‘Several relations were also with us, 
whose stammering and reluctant’ farewell 
deepened the melancholy of that hour. On’ 
their withdrawment I entered into conversa- 
tion with my charge to some considerable. 
latitude ; and then it was, that he literally 
asked me, * what he must do to bé saved ?” 
He made particular enquiries into'the nature, 
the modes, and the meaning of ‘prayer; to 
which I returned ‘those assurances ‘that > 
seemed to me most orthodox onthe subject, 
and most applicable ‘to ‘his case. “He told 
me with streaming eyes, that he continually 
sought the Divine “mercy; but “ ‘that ‘he 
doubted its bestowment.’ I prayed with him, 
to which his sighs and ‘tears seemed «to ‘give 
a hearty concurrence—a’ feeling Amen.” (ui 
From my stated ‘avocations Twas’ obliged 
to return to Leeds; and‘did’ hot’ see°him 
again until Monday, the twenty-seventh'of 
March. Having now ‘a fair and uninter- 
rupted introduction, and ‘he ‘being ‘more 
collected and tranquil! in” his” ‘feelings, I 
pressed ‘in plain, tho’, if ‘hope, ‘in delicate 
terms, the subject of his‘guilt. I told him that 
a confession should not be betrayed’ ‘by me 
to the prejudice of his character and feeling’; 
but that it should be sacred till he himself 
allowed its disclosure. “— was most anxious 
upon this point as so interesting to his own 
“condition, and as highly necessary to the 
‘determination of my conduct towards him.— 
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When a man has been arraigned and. con- 
victed, I always have thought, that an open 
- confession is the most certain symptom of 
repentance which the melancholy state 
admits. I therefore seized this period to 
avoid that hesitation which must. be other- 
wise felt when the avowal is only made in 
the painful exigency of immediate death. 
The transpositions of stamps he acknow- ~ 
ledged. in its minutest details, but he 
partially rebutted the charge of forgery. 
His statement only denied the actual im- 
pression of that stamp on which he was 
convicted ; though its utterence with his 
knowledge involved the essence of the crime, 
and justified the sentence of the law. I 
considered, however, that I need not repeat 
this enquiry ; for if truly penitent, he would 
at least confess it to God, and if not peni- 
tent, why should I lead him to that falshood 
and prevarication which only could heighten 
his guilt? 1 believe that his reservations 
arose more from legal doubts, than. either 
infatuated prejudice or wilful secrecy ; and 
it may be farther added, that though the 
presumption was strongly against him, yet 
no evidence had been adduced that he 
altered the denominated value of the stamp. 
I spent some minutes in prayer with him, 
and while I. was, pleased to, hear his frank 
acknowledgment of the flagrancy of his life, 
which he detailed with the greatest ingenu- 
ousness, and reprobated with the keenest 
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severity ; yet truth and impartiality: obligé 
me to add; that his limited confession, gave 
birth to a suspense which oceasioned! me 
considerable anxiety and painy = iio 

The next day, which was the twénty-eighth 
of March, again saw him ; he a far 
more calm‘in ‘mind, and more v pew and 
healthy in bodyi:: Recollecting the ‘conver 
sations of the past day, 1 proceeded with 
_ greater caution on’ this, and particularly 
urged the) importance of repentance! 
pointed ‘out the necessity of beimg particular 
in our repentance: for particular ‘crimes; 
shewed its ‘connection with pardon, and the 
entire scheme of religion; and he appeared 
much affected at these statements. of pars 
’ ticularly urged on him the ‘necessity of strict 
and impartial examination ; especially: from 
his sad anid ‘hopeless state. I reminded thine 
that penitent’ generally had a scope of time 
and opportunity before them in which their 
principles may evolve, but that ‘he sould 
not decide, in ‘his circumstances whether he 
should ‘or should not ‘pursue’ his former con- 
duct if he again. moved: in ‘civil society; 
that therefore his scrutiny ought to be doubly 
penetrating'and impartial. He acknowledged 
the justness of the remark, and involuntarily 
wished a repetition of his life to: attest the 
reality and energy of ‘his contrition for its 
gilt.)) TOYO! Qn vob 8 

In mentioning his disappointment m not 
finding miore ease and ‘reliefto his mind, I 
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told him, that christians of the most eminent 
virtués, and most stedfast profession, had the 
same complaint; that comfort was not what 
he could,.expect from so recent attention to 
religion ; that if he entertained the feeblest 
hope, he should be thankful and content— 
that, 1 should;much rather heat from: him 
the suppliant’ prayer than the high+wrought 
rapture; and that the assurances of scripture 
were unchanged:amid all the despondencies, 
and fluctuations of the Auman mind. 

1 urged upon him the sin of unbelief, as 
that which shuts outevery hope and leads to 
every evil... In the prayer with ‘which I 
‘concluded my visit, he seemed to have more 
ardency than before; and though there was 
less of consolation in this, visit than of any, 
yet. he appeared to derive from it more than 
usual profit and satisfaction: 

I visited him the following day and found 

but little alteration in'the state of his mind; 
' His vague expectation of some relief and 
comfort: was a principal ‘subject of canvass 
and ‘enquiry ; and certainly I did not hesitate 
to méntion my suspicion ‘as to the propriety 
of such a, hepe, at ‘least im its. particular 
application to him ; while 1) especially |-re- 
minded him,’ that, the'satisfaction ,resulting 
from! an entire ‘dependence on Christ, if not 
$0 vivid and imposing, was more solemn and 
permanent, than. sat he, mae P — anticis 
ee 

The subject of death of; course, lavould 
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arise, ‘a’ prospect thatihe viewed with’ much 
dismay.. He confessed that it was difficult 
to separate the subject of death from the 
melancholy circumstances with which he 
might expect its infliction on him; but to 
neither of them could he look: forward with 
any fortitude, and scarcely with any hope. 
I replied, after general remarks on the na~ 
ture and causes of death, and the principles 
and promises that support in its endurance, 
that I considered him neither entitled nor 
interested to dismiss such fears: that they 
might be over-ruled to awaken that caution, 
and to stimulate him 'to those exercises which 
his happiness and safety required ; that it was 
impossible for the animal man to meet death 
but with horror, and unbecoming the immor- 
tal man to meet it, but with seriousness and 
even apprehension! I endeavoured especially 
to urge him to self-examination, not merely 
from the awful possibility of eventual mis- 
take, but from his own diffident and appro- 
priate fear, that his was the form, and not 
the power, of godliness. I mentioned *to 
him, that every feeling had its counterfeit in 
the’ hypocrite ‘and self-deceiver ; and ‘that 
such delusion had better be detected in time 
than in eternity. © By remarks of such a 
tenor he appeared deeply affected, and ex- 
pressed'a sanguine wish, that\however painful 
the discovery, he might be undeceived, ere 
it would be of no avail but to heighten 
anguish proportioned to the’ day-dreams that 
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precluded ,the ‘enquiries’ or stagnated'' the 
activities of the mind. I expounded several 
passages of scripture, but especially remarked 
on the parables’in'the 15th of Luke, and 
concluded'‘an affecting visit with rather a 
lengthened, and’ I ‘hope, an earnest prayer. 
‘The next’ day I had made with him an 
early appointment, as I had persuaded’ him 
to attend the usual morning lecture at the 
Castle Chapel. When I entered the apart- 
ment I found ‘him rather unusually agitated, 
which I believe chiefly ‘arose’ from an appre- 
hension’of the public’gaze to which he would 
‘be exposed: After thenatiral enquitiescon- 
cerning his health andspirits, P opened pretty 
freely thé nature of unbelief ds a‘shur onthe 
“Divine perfections, ' ‘andias ‘the moral suicide 
“of the soul; ‘I animadverted on|the too: pre- 
‘valeht' custom’ ofomitting. this) sin! in» our 
i ‘repentancés ‘and’ ptblic cohfessions. 
e replied that it:was’a principal source:of 
‘His regret }°and' it ‘seemed to ‘root’and!con-. 
‘firm all the ‘vices of his life. I°took<from 
common life those analogiés that) seemed 
‘most? calculated 'to ‘illustrate the iddaly and 
the sorrow of his mind wnder the. sentiment 
‘was great and apparent. I attended | the 
“service with him, and a: more’ solemn’! scene 
_can scarcely be imagined. Different classes 
of criminals, grouped in different'parts’of the 
building, some in. expectation of untimely 
“death, and others about: ‘to bid an eternal 
farewell to their native shores—all presenting 
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a kind of aggregate. of human-guilt, exeited 
emotions. painful and awful.The humble 
and penitent language of the liturgy, seemed 
to. well express the feelings, of| my, charge, 
whe, complied » with, all, the forms of, the 
Tubri¢e, and. paid every mark,ef respect and 
attention to the clezgyman,* The sermon was 
most excellent and suitable, and, nene, but 
the most ebdurate could, resist, its ampresr 
s10n. ? bo he ONT a8 Joga Q oligsO 
I saw in him this day particular humility, 
not in verbose confessions, but, (in these 
broken avowals and. views that indicate. the 
sincerity of the :heart..|, He seemed to haye 
overcome not merely, the pride; hut the 
false-named. delicacy, of . feeling ;, while, I 
endeavoured to discriminate between. humi- 
lity and despondency, and whilst,,1. emcou, 
raged the one; I, remonstrated, against, the 
other. J. particularly dilated) on, the, ;point, 
‘that)though the doctrines of, the, gospel 
aight be the subject. of }dietinct ; view and 
systematic arrangement, yet that) by faith 
they must be received. in connection,.that we 
should not,exclusively acerédit,the apostacy 
iof nature, and the sufficiency of. Christ, 
but view them in their, relative influence. in 
producing hope without, presumption, and 
belie ay Babule to ho fanaa ms Sty OF HEE ead, 
Tho’ a clergyman of the Established Church, he -kindly visitec 


_my unhappy friend in concert with me; and during my,ocea- 
sional absences was indefatigable, I return thanks in “the 
prisoner’s, and in my own name, for these attentions. 2 
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humility without despair—I made several 
allusions, though not direct enquiries, as to 
his criminal-conviction, and then and ever 
since have thought it my duty to proceed’on 
the presumption of his guilt, a practice that 
never appeared to displease or irritate him. 

A few remarks occur to my memory,’ but 
I know not to which precise interview they 
belong, and as my narrative here breaks off 
for a few days, I will now mention them; 
while I wish you: to keep in view that no 
very novel or .elevated sentiment can be 
expected from a criminal in reply to the 
common routine of religious enquiry. | 

The first ‘regarded his diet, which was 
partly at my disposal, as to which, he assured 
me, that he seldom ‘drank any thing 
but water, and never ate to the satisfaction 
of his appetite; because as constitutionally 
plethoric; even a common ration tended to 
deaden’ his attention to spiritual and eternal 
thought. Bick 

He ‘told me that he considered his present 
applications to Deity asselfish and interested ; 
that while’ his sensuality had scope for 
gratification,» and his prosperous circum- 
stances flattered his defection of the Divine 
models, then he sought for pleasures in 
creatures or himself; and therefore it was 
mean for him to seek to God on the over- 
throw of every earthly hope. While however 
I admired the humility of - the sentiment, 
I endeavoured to counteract its tendency to 
deepen his despair. H 
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He expressed a wish several times’ to: be 
permitted a solitary cell, as the conversation 
of his| companions tended to divide his 
attention and disturb his views. 

Often has he conveyed.a suspicion that 
his| sorrows. were. the effects: of his. situation 
rather than contrition for sins. 

My engagements at Leeds did not allow 
me to visit York for a day or two, when om 
my arrival all my,suspicions were confirmed 
that. nothing would avail to remit or suspend: 
poor Blackburn’s. sentence. It was my; 
painful duty, on this day, to, break the 
afflicting intelligence to him; but hoping to 
fortify’. his mind, and arny his: resolution, I 
deferred the disclosure until two-thirds ofj 
my Visit were expired. . 

As, on former occasions, so on this heal 
lamented. the absence of that: consolation, 
which from the converse of pious people he; 
éxpected. «Mr. Richardson, who in the In-. 
terval of my visits had waited upon him, 
had assured him that this indefinite assurance 
was not his portion,—L told him, with few 
exceptions, it was not mine, and these open: 
and honest declarations appeared; to give: 
him some: content upon the point. But it: 
was: my principal aim to enquire) of him 
whether it was not an instance of unbelief 
in him: to entertain this desire ?) Whether it 
didnot originate morein personal dependence 
than exclusive relianceupon Christ? Whether 
ifwas not an attempt to balance an internal 
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impression against the pee assurances of 
the divine word? 

I mentioned that while the promises were 
warrants of encouragement, they were also 
to be considered rules of prayer, and that if 


these gleams of comfort were not recorded in 


promise, it were vain for us to expect them 
realized in experience. 

I méntioned to him, the thin that had 
occurred since we last saw each other 
afforded him an opportunity of trying how 
far my: admonitions were. consonant witli 
scripture, and commendatory to his con- 
science; that the recurrence of .my visits 
might have enfeebled his own mental exer- 
cises; that it was important for him to 
ascertain whether my advices were received 
or my devotions answered by himself; and I 
hoped he had relinquished those holds and 
weaned those expectations to which the un- 
prepared soul would cling. After a prayer, 
which especially included requests for pre- 
paration for every trial, and acquiescence in 
every event which might befal him, I deli-— 
cately, yet explicitly told him of the receipt 
of the Home Secretary’s letter, which nega-~ 
tived every application for the Royal mercy, 
and consigned him to the sentence of the 
law. I was surprised at the composure with 
Shich he heard the result of our exertions, 
and tho’ it gave way afterwards toa monien- 
tary tremor, he was far more generally tran- 
quib than I could have supposed. After 
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such conversation as seemed to me most 
expedient for his character and case, I took 
my leave. 

I called again the same day, and particu- 
larly urged the importance of real religion 
now that he stood in the full view of death. 
I concluded such and similar conversation 
with a prayer, in which he seemed heartily to 
unite: may it have ascended as a memorial 
of faithful and conscientious instruction on 
my part; and of earnest and struggling as- 
piration on his. It will answer no particular 
purpose to go into all the minutes of his con- 
versations, and all the details of his feelings : 
but it may be interesting to learn, that his 
views appeared progressively enlightened, 
and his sensations additionally composed. 
I recollect nothing of novelty to have passed 
between us, but the remaining visits parti- 
cularly enforced the necessity of repentance, 
the enormity of sin, the sufficiency of Christ, 
the efficacy of grace; and all those corres- 
pondent views and affections which a recep- 
tion of these truths involved. Every day 
seemed to Jeave him more humbled and 
abased : it was indeed a kind of self-annihi- 
lation—its, parallel my limited information 
is unable. to, adduce. His hopes appeared 
also to gather strength and animation as he 
approached the time when they would be so 
greatly required, and so decisively tasked. 
His carriage as well as his expressions indi- 
cated that humility which became his cha- 
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racter and sentence; and conveyed that 
diffidence and apprehension which became 
his recent, and, so to speak, his compulsory 
attention toreligion. Tho’ I place but little 
confidence in contrition when delayed to 
such moments and emergency, yet he exhi- 
bited the most favourable symptoms of 
which the case perhaps can admit a conti- 
nued fear and distrust of himself. 

I pass over the interval to the night that 
preceded poor Blackburn’s execution. I 
had been with him a considerable part of 
the day, and had resolved to pass the night 
with him. Never had shades appeared to 
me so deep, never had vigils broken over me 
so awfully anxious. I seemed to have 
entered a kind of nucleus of this world, 
where every appearance was strange, and 
every emotion was uncommon. | 

I found him rather indisposed in body, but: 
his mind, as might be expected from ‘the 
crisis, was unusually active and intent. 
He appeared to welcome my visit more 
heartily than was his custom, and to ‘enter 
with ‘peculiar eagerness into the conversa- 
tion that ensued. . I: prayed for a consider- 
able time with him, and then proceeded to 
explain and apply those passages of Scrip- 
ture which most intimately referred to his 
state. This was the alternate nature of our 
employment, and many striking instances of 
the combinations of mercy and judgment 
passed under review. ‘Twice he requested 
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to pray alone, in which exercises he : 
nearly an hour. I varied our method of 
passing the night by remarks, and casual 
allusions; fearing that an unbroken unifor- 
mity might jade his mind and weary his 
spirits. The governor, whose tender polite- 
ness I cannot too highly praise, had provided 
us refreshments, and these materially re- 
cruited us for the subsequent duties of the 
night. Our “ reins instructed us in the night 
season; and as it was a juncture that we 
can never cease to remember, so I hope it 
will never be our lot to lament its instrue- 
tions as false and incautious, or its improye- 
ments as unsuitable and vain. That night, 
as the close of a probationary state that 
interlaced itself with, eternal decision, was to 
him a season most solemn, a suspence most 
agitating! That night, as the close of my 
spiritual advices, for which I am so deeply 
responsible, was a season of painful debate 
as to what ought to be introduced and what 
omitted, vibrating between hope and fear : 
wishing for the prudence of experience, the 
delicacy of the master, instead of the rude~ 
ness of a primary exertion, of an undigested - 
plan.—It appeared that the impression of our 
devotion was strong upon his mind, and two 
or three times he expressed a persuasion 
that he could bear his sentence then: tho’ 
he feared that his reliances on the Divine 
mercy would fail on its actual infliction at 
the appointed time. He talked very calmly 
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-as to his approaching fate ; fully justified the 

verdict of the court; frankly acknowledged 
that his punishment owas deserved; and 
ardently hoped, that Divine grace: would 
support hinw in: its'endurance. Still suspi- 
cious of himself, he stated, his--doubts very 
fully to me, and: joined the: petition which 
Lconstantly preferred, that there might exist 
no serious mistake. behav: 

I left hime for a few hours in thercourse: of 
the morning, and: on my: return found him 
much more tranquil: than: I could: have anti- 
cipated: id: pointed.out to him the im- 
portance: of. religious truth, as he: was so 
shortly: to: witness its principles in the:splen- 
did: developements and: awful: visions of 
another world. J asked:him whether he felt 
there was ‘any hope: co-ordinate ‘with the 
- consolations of the: gospel? His: reply was 
the abrupt negative of a mind which was: 
completely satisfied uponthe point.. Lasked 
him» if -he was:conscious. of animosity to any 
individual ? Hei answered,. that he: hoped) 
the extension: of Divine forgiveness towards! 
him extinguished every principle of hostility: 
andienmity to others: [- prayed: with him and‘ 
justias we arose fromiour knees the officers: 
of: justice had: arrived. I left: the’ apart-, 
ment fora few minutes; and then returned. 
with: the Sheriff.’ In: the meamtime, he had 
been pinioned, and after his: body had been. 
demanded for execution, wewalked forward 
to the platform. © : ti 
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I took his arm, but he walked so steadily 
that he needed no assistance: To relieve his 
mind and to buoy up his feelings I adverted 
to a passage that had been the subject of 
previous meditation; ‘ Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever!” When I 
had finished its citation he said,—*“I hope, I 
think I feel it to be so.” By this time we had 
ascended the fatal scaffold, when he imme- 
diately knelt down, and appeared for a few 
-minutes lost in involuntary prayer. The 
submissiveness of his manners and the deco- 
rum of his behaviour were far more than his 
most sanguine friends could have hoped.— 
Do you feel your guilt as a transgressor of 
the law, and a rebel to the authority of hea- 
ven,—your guilt as arising from the unbelief 
and from the vices of the heart? *‘More than! 
ever I supposed it to be before.” . Do’ you at 
all enter into the spirit, and realize theseffi- 
cacy of the Messiah’s mediation ? “This I cam 
say, I have no other, I) wish no other -trust. 
Oh do not let me put. sentiments: into your 
lips which you neither perceive nor feel; as 
you value your soul Jet: all your professions: 
be spontaneous... “As far as [ know myself, 
they are, indeed they are:” Shall I pray with: 
you? “If your feelings on this sad occasion 
are not too much agitated, I shall be greatly 
obliged.” Touched with his tender and disin- 
terested delicacy, I should have ill repaid it 
had I realized its fear; and I happily so far. 
overcame myself as to pray with him for a’ 
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short time. The comprehensive devotion of 
the Saviour was introduced with the inten- 
tional omission of the third petition; and as 
it was repeated he responded to it in an 
audible voice. Nothing now remained but 
to give him the formal but hear t-wrought 
adieu: farewell my friend ; may you receive 
the divine mercy, while, as my last advice, 
I conjure you as you suffer death and enter 
eternity to aim at no higher strain than this: 
** God be merciful to me a sinner.” Fare- 
well. Farewell. Grasping my hand 
he thanked me for what he thought assiduity 
and kindness, and in grateful language ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ You have taken me by the hand, 
you — — — — — * but I will not repeat a 
thankful tale which I could not speak but in 
sighs, ‘which I could not write but in tears. 
“God bless you!” was mutually stammered ; 
and we had seen each other and had spoken 
to each other forthe last time. _ I left him— 
whispering prayers for the divine mercy and 
apparently wholly absorbed in these aspira- 
tions :—and I understand that, when every 
preparative was adjusted, he cried—‘* Lord 
God Almighty have mercy upon me, and save 
my soul alive ;’—and the drop instantly fell. 

I should not know, as this narrative breaks 
off ii the darkness of eternity, where to com- 
mence my reflections, did not the thought 
weigh upon my mind, that my relation with 
this untortunate gentleman was critical and 
awful. It was my province to instruct his 
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inind, and to guide his feelings when he was 
precluded from that strict and impartial 
inquiry into truth which the vigorous and 
tranquil mind might make. It might be, that 
extraneous matter was introduced while im- 
portant topics were undiscussed. It might 
be, that I was mistaken in those doctrines on 
which there is so much difference and dispute, 
and that I did but strengthen the delusions 
of erroneous sentiment and unwarrantable 
hope. It might be, that I fanned a phospho- 
ric and deceitful fire instead of kindling ‘the 
lamp whose lustres penetrate every recess of _ 
the heart, and ‘are even reflected on the - 

** path of life.” He has made the probation 
of these doctrines, he has discovered the cha- 
racter of these feelings.—Sincerity here must 
bemy only support; may it be found hereafter — 


_ that this record is true, that this protest is 


valid :—“ Deliver me from blood-guiltiness 
O God, O God of my salvation !” Y* 
If I might touch a point too delicate for 
every hand, too sacred for every intrusion, 
I would express my tender anxiety for a 
widow and her children At this moment she 
discovers the image of a husband in his 
orphan,—or perhaps a child questions her as 
to the absence of its father :—But I must not 
proceed: But should cold indifference or 
crue] irony and persecution ever be shewn 
to these,—let their opponents know that their 
conduct is despicable and savage: should 
any one attempt imposition on these because 
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defenceless and weak, let them know that their 
punishment is aggravated with their guilt. 


** Not all the blessings of an host of angels 

_ Can blow away a desolate widow's curse ; . 
And tho’ thou drop thine heart-blood for: atonement, 
It will not weigh against an orphan’s tear.” 


Father of our nature and Patron of our 
affairs! be a father to the fatherless, be an 
husband. to the widow ! 

A. certain obloquy generally attends a 
family in which sucha painful circumstance 
has occurred ; but it will chiefly be thrown 
upon it by coarse and disingenuous minds. 
Real honour is not.a casual attribute, nor is 
it a forfeit on the delinquency of another ; 
it arises from personal excellencies and in- 
trinsic worth,—and where these are exhibited 
the. title cannot be refused. Scrutiny indeed 
will be probably more severe as to their cha- 
racter. and. transactions ; but this will’ be 
favourable tothe elucidation of virtue where- 
everit really exists... Let relatives thus 
painfully, situated detain the public gaze by 
integrity. of principle, purity of deportment, 
nicety of conscience ;, let them preserve that 
prominence to which, by circumstance they 
haye been obtruded, by superior respectabili- 
ty, propriety and cau ition; then willevery at- 
tack be weak and every calumny pointless ; 
your mountain, shall stand strong against 
contumely and reproach ;—and as easily 
clear itself as the volcano flings the chamois 
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from its acclivities, and shakes forests fram 
its sides. pte re 

My hearers: I might warn you against the 
pride which supposes that you greatly excel 
those who are branded with public severity, 
by resolving the distinction into the preven- 
tatives of Providence and the restraints of 
heaven; I might prove that the forms of 
earthly judgement are imperfect emblems of 
that state in which the mind is “ bound and 
tied with the chain of its sin,” and quivers in 
the suspence of eternal punishment: but it 
ison the necessity of immediate repentance 
that we now insist. Some instances perhaps 
have occurred where repentance has bewept 
the close of a profligate career, and the par- 
don of heaven has scattered its light.on the 
head of him that is hoary in sin. Grace and 
glory may perhaps in some cases have moved 
nearly in instantaneous succession, and have 
berne almost a contemporary date. But 
how seldom have such cases occurred: how 
much hesitation must be felt in every pious 
mind on them even when they evince every 
possible proof: and how have these penitents 
always mourned that their regrets have been 
so long delayed. No circumstance is so 
strong a dissuasive from death-bed repen- 
tance as itself exhibits in the inconsistency 
of its period, in the possibility of its decep- 
tiveness, in the remorse of its subject, in the 
doubts of its spectators! But perhaps under 
the promises of health and spirits you have 
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dismissed any such thoughts and attentions ; 
you havenotso much undervalued as deferred 
‘them. Butcan you command your feelings — 
on every occasion? Can you promise your- 
self premonitions of death? Can’ you secure 
‘exemption from every sudden stroke? Can 
_you predict a vigorous mind.and calm re- 
flection on the important juncture? Until 
such a compromise is made, all your resolves 
on amendment, all your hopes of contrition 
are as “‘the morning cloud and early dew, 
which pass away.” Tor indisposition to re- 
pentance will strengthen in proportion to its 
neglect; and this generally ends either in: 
impious bravado or in sullen despair. While 
favourable indications of repentance have 
been shewn by some at this protracted time ; 
I believe it difficult to poimt to a single 
‘example among those who have thus delibe- 
rately crowded the duties of life into the 
hour of death! 
’ If any are inclined to make a mock of sin, 
let them know that they trifle with the 
perfections of God, the blood of his Son, and 
the agency of his Spirit! Let them know, 
that the minutest lines will harden into the 
stern and invincible features of them who 
carry in their moral countenance the mark 
‘of the beast! Let them know, that they 
indulge in that which constitutes the disgrace 
of their lives and the bitterness of their des- 
tiny! As you would avoid the result, avoid 
the commencements of sin: the intermediate 
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stages may not be entirely under 3 D 
trol. As-the young value the respe 
and piety of their future character, let then 
abstain trom those habits, which whe ‘once 


formed, it may be more than di co 
tract. . As the:aged contemplate m nor reo 
mately the i images of eternity, let them, thro’ 
gracious assistance, break from those sins 
which »have- ‘nearly run their course’ ae 
completed their measure,—and, Meh i Sy ge 
interrupted, must terminate in DEAT: Spa 
- Under these impressions [hope Peay 
bly will-retire ; exemplifying the le ae. 
adrices'it has:now received, Thus will the — 


occasion of this:vast concourse, melancholy 
asitlis invitselfy: becomes ee 
couwvittions,; vows; and behaviout which 
referimost) extensively ito:our character 
honow? ay lifex:and stretch away: ito! re} 
awies aiid decisions oféeternity )), AMEN)» 
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